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ON THE COAST OF CONNAUGHT. 
By R. J. Ussuer. 


By the kindness of my friend the Rev. W.S. Green, Inspector 
of Irish Fisheries, I had the advantage of accompanying him on 
part of his cruise, during the first half of June last, from Galway 
to the Arran Islands, the bays of southern Connemara, Inishbofin, 
and Belmullet on Blacksod Bay. I thence travelled through 
Mayo to Ballina. I thus hada rare opportunity of noting, in 
the breeding season, the birds frequenting some of our remotest 
ecasts and islands. 

We were three days at Inishmore, the largest of the Arran 
Islands, which is about nine miles long, presenting along its © 
seaward side a line of overhanging cliffs that rise in the neigh- 
bourhood of the pre-historic fortress of Dun Angus to three 
hundred feet. The entire island is of limestone, and the surface 
is usually composed of bare tracts of this rock, more or less _ 
smooth, but furrowed everywhere by parallel crevices in which 
the maiden-hair and other ferns grow luxuriantly. Except afew — 
trees about two gentlemen’s houses, there are none on the island, 
and, unlike the opposite coast of Connemara, there is no peat. 
From the central heights the island slopes gently to its north- 
east shore, near which the population live, cultivating potatoes 
in the thin layer of soil. Wherever I went through the island 
the cry of the Chough or its graceful form was never long absent ; 
but I found that its breeding haunts were not, as usual on my 
own coast, recesses over caves open to the sea; for in Arran the 
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cliffs are actually hollowed out beneath by the tremendous rollers 
of the Atlantic, and Choughs place their nests in various positions 
out of reach of the sea-water, sometimes in crevices just beneath 
the tops of the loftiest cliffs, sometimes in vertical or tortuous 
fissures behind an outer cliff that is breaking away from the land. 
One nest was shown me in the hole that once held a joist of the 
upper storey within an old castle in the interior of the island; 
but the most abnormal site was in a puffing-hole, up which the 
smoky spray of the sea ascended, opening in the flat surface about 
a hundred yards from the edge of the cliff. About twelve or 
fifteen feet down this hole a pair of Choughs had their nest, 
containing young. One or two pairs of Ravens are said to breed 
in the north-west cliffs. The Hooded Crow, that ubiquitous bird, 
was common in Arran, as in Connemara and its other islands; 
but the Jackdaw was absent, nor did we meet with any in 
Connaught, except in the town of Clifden. Rooks, too, were 
absent: they are said to come over from the mainland in hard 
frosts, devouring all the corn they can root up and departing 
again: they do not breed in Arran. A few Magpies are resident, 
and are said to build their nests of briars and hay (in the absence 
of trees and sticks) among the ivy on low inland cliffs. An 
increasing colony of Starlings are established near the village of 
Kilronan. I did not meet with Starlings elsewhere on the west 
coast. 

, It seemed strange to hear a Blackbird singing loudly on one 
of the innumerable stone walls, in which they breed in the absence 
of a bush of any sort. Why this bird should be common in Arran 
and the Thrush absent, or disappearing, while in Valencia Island 
the Thrush breeds and the Blackbird is a winter visitant, has yet 
to be explained. ; 

The absence of many familiar birds, as Sparrowhawks, 
Kestrels, Warblers, Titmice, Finches, Swallows, and Swifts, 
seemed remarkable when contrasted with the presence or 
abundance of others. Cuckoos were common in Arran and on 
the Connemara coasts. We saw them flying about these bare 
regions by day, perching on the walls, and at night they con- 
gregate in the isolated groups of small trees which here and there 
surround some house of a better class than the peasant’s hut, 
disturbing the inmates by their nocturnal babbling. Corn Crakes, 
too, were numerous, both on the coasts and islands of Connemara, 
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also Wrens and Hedgesparrows, which live and breed in the 
remotest islands. 3 

The commonest land-bird of the region is the Wheatear, 
a nest of which, with young, we found in Onaght Fort, while the 
Twite and the Rock Pipit are also very common. A nest of the 
latter, with incubated eggs, was found in a hole between the piles 
of stones and rock-masses which form a raised beach, being 
washed back from the cliff-tops by the enormous waves that burst 
up over them. | 

Probably nowhere in Ireland is more impressive cliff-scenery 
to be found than along the outer side of Inishmore. Standing 
at the Black Fort, which before the Christian era was built to 
fortify a projection in these cliffs called Doonaghard Point, one 
finds on either hand a deep and wide gulf, in part arched over by 
the lofty overhanging cliffs, far within whose gloomy canopy the 
raging swell bursts and washes up on benches of rock hidden from 
our view, and pours back again in cataracts from the inner regions. 
Above this scene of tremendous tumult the overhanging cliffs 
present midway a series of long ledges on which large colonies of 
Kittiwakes and Razorbills, with some Guillemots, were assembled 
at the time of my visit, many of them hatching, the Kittiwakes 
having on the 38rd June laid but one egg each. Such ledges 
would have appeared unsuitable for Razorbills had not the rock 
overhung them to such a distance above as to supply the nearest 
approach available here to their ideal of a breeding recess. Here 
and there the dark form of a Shag darted on the wing across the 
deep blue water of these agitated gulfs. The Shag is every- 
where the commoner species of Cormorant around the coasts of 
Connaught. 

Proceeding a little further west, I soon heard the clamour of 
a Peregrine’s cry. She issued from a large and deep horizontal 
fissure near the top of the cliff, where, from her excited demeanour, 
she evidently had her young. I found within the Dun the remains 
of a Guillemot she had picked. 

Passing across to Connemara, we found a colony of Common 
and Arctic Terns breeding together on Maan Island; they had 
not completed their clutches on the 7th June. On this island, 
too, we saw seven T'urnstones, not breeding. A large island named 
Garumna lies on the south of Connemara; it contains several 
lakes, in one of which Mr. G. H. Kinahan saw many years ago 
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Herons nesting among Osmunda on the ground. I explored 
Garumna, and was shown by the inhabitants islands in several 
lakes where they said Herons bred, though none were visible 
when I was there. These islands were more or less rocky, and 
contained low scrub, bracken and Osmunda. A pair of Hooded 
Crows appeared, by their anxiety on my approach, to have young 
on one of these low islands. We were informed at Kilkieran that 
Herons breed on the little islands in a neighbouring mountain- | 
lake called Lough Pibrum. 

In districts where suitable trees are wanting Herons some- 
times build in the sea-cliffs, as on Bere Island, Bantry Bay, and 
near Sybil Head, on the Dingle Peninsula; but in Southern 
Connemara, where cliffs as well as trees are absent, the islands 
in the numerous lakes, though small, afford the best retreats for 
Herons as well as other large birds. Wild Ducks breed there 
numerously, and on the 9th and 10th June I found Ducks sitting 
on eggs beneath the luxuriant heather and Menziesia on such 
islets. 

The ‘Fingal’ having anchored at Roundstone, I ascended 
Errisbeg Mountain, which commands a most striking panorama, 
extending from the cliffs of Moher, in Clare, and the Arran — 
Islands, over all Southern Connemara, intersected by its numerous 
fiords and lakes, while the neighbouring seas are studded with 
islands of every size from that of a mountain downwards, ter- 
minating in Slyne Head on the west, with the island of Inishbofin 
and Achill, and the top of Croagh Patrick rising behind the 
Twelve Pins. 

Connemara is a country of granite — peat-bog, whose 
deeply-indented coasts are devoid of cliffs and support a con- 
siderable population. Trees ave very rare, yet from Errisbeg 
I saw beneath me to the west a lake with wooded islands in it 
called Boulard Lake. Hearing that Herons bred there, I visited 
it on the 9th June. I had to swim a considerable distance to 
the island that contained the heronry, and found to my surprise 
that the large trees which covered it were hollies of great 
antiquity and gigantic size, for though not very lofty their trunks 
and spread of branches exceeded any idea I had formed of a holly. 
The Herons’ nests were about ten to fifteen feet from the ground. 
They were the largest I had ever seen, having evidently been 
added to from year to year, and some of them must have been 
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four feet across. They had been all robbed a few weeks previously 
by men sent specially to destroy the Herons for the sake of the 
lake fishing. Some were empty; in one were two eggs; in 
another eggs and newly-hatched young; and in another five 
nestlings in down, their crests of grey and white depending from 
their heads—perfect immature Herons. ‘These were doubtless 
late broods, owing to the previous massacre. 

Having heard that Gulls were breeding on another lake 
called Dulough, I visited it. It was surrounded by very wet bog, 
and was miles from any human abode. It contained several 
small rocky islets, on which grew a little furze, heather, and a 
dwarf willow or two. Above the lake and on these islands were 
a number of the Common Gull, Larus canus, whose cries as 
I approached their breeding-place reminded me of those of the 
Herring Gull, but were weaker and more shrill. On reaching 
the largest of the islands I found about twenty nests on it, loosely 
made of grass and sedge, all empty but one. ‘This one, and the 
nests on the cther islands, contained from one to three eggs, all 
fresh. Several of the nests were placed in all sorts of available 
nooks and depressions in the bare rock, others among the scrub 
and stones, and one partially sheltered by a dwarf willow. ‘This 


was the first breeding colony I had seen of the Common Gull, 


a bird which in the south and east of Ireland only visits us during 
the storms of winter, and which does not appear to have been 
recorded as breeding in Co. Galway, though its southern breeding 
range is known to extend to one of the islands of the Kerry coast, 
which is its most southern breeding-place in Kurope. | 

Next day, 10th June, we anchored on the eastern side of 
Birterbuy Bay, and I visited a large lake called Lough Boola, 
which contains many islands of various sizes, chiefly rocky. On 
these, and flying about the lake, were many Common Gulls. 
I visited several islands, and having found fresh eggs on Dulough 
the previous day, I was not prepared to find, as I did, the clutches 
I took on Lough Boola ready to hatch. In one nest a young 
Larus canus had just escaped from the shell, and further on a 
Gull, that evidently had young at hand, alighted on the water 
before me in great excitement to lure me along. The nests were — 
placed, not in the deep vegetation, such as furze and grass, but 
on the edges of this around the islets, usually on the north-east 
or most sheltered side. A pair of Black-headed Gulls and a 
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pair of Common Terns were also breeding on Lough Boola; 
I took an addled egg of the former, and two fresh eggs of the 
latter. 

On the 14th June, when crossing the desolate wilderness of 
the North Mayo Moors from Belmullet to Ballina, after I had 
passed the river that bounds the Baronies of Erris and Tyrawley, 
I came in sight of a lake named Dahybawn, containing an island 
of two acres in extent. ‘This island stood some twenty feet above 
the water, and along its southern side was an escarpment, on the 
face of which was a very large colony of Common Gulls sitting on 
their nests, which dotted the bank: there may have been about 
fifty nests. The male birds were flying to and fro for food, some 
of them searching for it unsuspectingly beside the road by which 
I passed. ‘This colony was far larger than those I had seen in 
Connemara, and may be the largest of the species in Ireland. 

On Errisbeg Mountain I saw a Merlin, and along its lower 
slopes I frequently met with Golden Plover in their breeding 
plumage, the male standing erect on a tussock keeping sentinel, 
and by his whistle giving warning to the female of the intruder’s 
approach, then with outspread tail taking flight to another spot 
on ahead, where the whistle was renewed. I again met with 
Golden Plover on my walk to Lough Boola. They seem to breed 
commonly on the moors and mountains of Connemara, while a 
pair of Common Sandpipers make their home on every lake, even 
on the remote island of Inishbofin. © 

I was told by a peasant that on an island in Lough Athery, 
south-east of Ballynahinch, Cormorants as well as Ilerons nest 
in trees. I should like to have this confirmed. It seems probable, 
as Cormorants can find no suitable cliffs along the coast. I was 
told, however, that they, as well as Gulls and Terns, breed in 
numbers on Deer Island, which is large, and rises in a hill some 
miles off Birterbuy Bay. It is said to be the chief breeding-place 
of sea-birds in the district. It is preserved by the owner, who 
keeps deer on it. The stormy weather prevented me from visiting 
it, as landing there is not easy,but as we passed it in the ‘ Fingal’ 
we saw many Terns flying seawards from it. We met with Black 
Guillemots in the Connemara bays, and a female Red-breasted 
Merganser in Clifden Harbour. 

On our voyage from Birterbuy Bay to Clifden, through the 
heaviest sea I have ever seen, we saw Great Shearwaters on two 
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occasions when south and west of Slyne Head; they were large 
brown birds, and we saw in one the pale colour round the neck 
and hooked beak. They skimmed the sea with a flight more like 
that of a Manx Shearwater than any other bird, but they flapped 
their wings at least part of the time. We also passed Gannets, 
adult and immature, and Manx Shearwaters. 

Clifden lies up a long, sinuous, sheltered harbour, with some 
timber about it, and here we met with Jackdaws, Thrushes, and 
Swifts. Broadstone was the only other place in Western Con- 
naught where I saw Swifts, and there only did I meet with a few 
Swallows, whose general absence was very remarkable. 

Leaving Clifden, and passing three high uninhabited islands, 
where the sea was alive with Alcid@ and Manx Shearwaters, we 
came to Inishbofin, one of the most western islands of Connaught. 
Owing to the numerous population and paucity of high cliffs, few 
sea-birds breed there; but on a group of high, semi-isolated 
rocks, called the Stags, a number of Oystercatchers breed. The 
land-birds I met with were characteristic of Western Connaught. 
Wheatears, Rock Pipits, and Twites were common. Corn Crakes 
were often heard, and I met with Wrens, Pied Wagtails, Yellow- 
hammers, Hooded Crows, and Rock Doves in the interior of the 
island, with Ringed Plovers, and, on some small lakes, Common 
Sandpipers. I saw Choughs in several places, and was struck by 
their tameness. Their only breeding-place which I saw was a 
horizontal fissure in an overhanging cliff that formed the side of 
a remarkable chasm in the land on the north side of the island. 
The sea occupied the bottom of this chasm. It was as though 
the roof of a deep sea-cave had been removed from its central 
portion, leaving the mouth and inner portion intact. On Inish- 

_bofin I was struck by the absence of Thrushes, Blackbirds, 
Finches, Swallows, Swifts, Rooks, and Jackdaws. 

On the 13th June we left Inishbofin, and made for Blacksod 
Bay. We could see that there was a colony of Herring Gulls on 
Inishturk. We hove to at the Bills, a group of lofty rocks 
culminating at 124 feet, which lie several miles south of Achill 
Head, exposed to the full sweep of the Atlantic, and which are > 

the chief breeding resort of sea-birds on this coast. Though the 
day was beautiful, and the wind northerly, the Swell of the sea 
almost prevented us from landing, but having effected this on the 
middle rock we beheld a wonderful scene. Above the lower clits, 
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which were pierced with arches and crowded with Kittiwakes and 
Alcide, the top presents a gently sloping plateau covered with 
dark, strong thrift. Among this thrift,—though not on the 
highest ridge of the island, and not beneath the elevated 
plateau,—were Great Black-backed Gulls breeding together in 
such numbers that, when standing and surveying them on the 
wing, Mr. Green agreed with me that one hundred would probably 
be too small an estimate of them. They covered the island in a 
wheeling crowd, while their nests were dotted about among the 
huge tufts of rank thrift on the top of the island. Most of the 
eggs had been hatched, though we took some clutches, varying 
from fresh to the last stage of incubation.’ The young in grey 
down, spotted with black, were crouched all around us. It is 
uncommon to find several pairs of this fine species breeding 
together, but where can we hear of so large a colony as this on 
the Bills? ‘These birds seem unusually plentiful on that coast, 
and the Bills are their great strongholds. The panorama from 
the Bills included the mountains and islands of Connemara, 
Croagh-Patrick, Clare Island Mountain, and Achill, with its lofty 
ranges and stupendous cliffs. ‘The cap of peat on the eastern 
Bill swarms with Puffins, but few Great Black-backs breed there. 
Several pairs of Herring Gulls, however, do so, which are absent 
from the central rock; on the western rock only Kittiwakes breed. 
Off Achill Head is a rock called Carrickakill: on this a colony 
of Kittiwakes appeared to be on their nests on an unusually 
sloping surface, accessible enough if one could land in the per- 
petual ocean-swell and run of tide. A little north of this we 
came up with a Sun-fish, which did not remove though the steamer 
passed almost over it. Mr. Green then rowed up to it and put a 
bullet through its head: it measured eight feet six inches from tip 
to tip of its fins, and about six feet six inches from its nose to its 
hinder extremity. | 
On landing at Belmullet I visited my friend Dr. Burkitt, late 
of Waterford, now eighty-four years of age, the correspondent of 
Yarrell and ‘Thompson, and the preserver of so many rare 
additions to the avifauna of Ireland, to which he added yet 
another species, the Barred Warbler, which he presented to me 
(p. 310), together with a Dunlin in breeding plumage, killed at 
Belmullet the previous day. He said that Swallows had become 
much scarcer within the last seven years at Belmullet. I saw 
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none there, and it was not until I was twenty miles from it, on my 
way to Ballina, that I saw two. Mr. Moran, at Belmullet, told me 
that Choughs are quite common on the northern coast, and that 
Herons breed in the cliffs. 

On my journey to Ballina I saw the few birds characteristic 
of the western region, with Reed Buntings and a Dipper, Rooks 
being very scarce until I got off the moorland into cultivated 
ground, when they increased, and I saw Swallows, Thrushes, 
Willow Warbler, Chaffinch, and in the town of Crossmalina there 
were many Swifts. In Ballina I saw House Martins. I did not 
see a Greenfinch in Connaught, nor a Chaffinch, until I reached 
Crossmalina. Corn Buntings I only met with in Arran, but the 
Whitethroat was seen near Broadstone and Clifden, in Con- 
nemara, as well as Crossmalina, in Mayo. 

When at Ballina, on June 15th, I was taken by Mr. Warren, 


of Moyview, to Rathroogeen Lake, the only known breeding-place 


of the Sandwich Tern in Ireland. LDefore we approached the 
lake we saw many of these fine birds flying to and from the 
sea, along with numberless Black-headed Gulls, of which there is 
avast colony on thislake. ‘The nests of the latter, with eggs 
and young, were thickly scattered among the beds of rushes on © 
the margins. Great numbers of “ flappers,’’ young Wild Ducks 
and ‘Teal, were on the water among the reeds. ‘There were also 
flocks of Redshanks, and the anxiety of one led us to discover 
her young in down. But I was not satisfied until I had got upon 
an island in the centre of the lake, which is the citadel of the 
Sandwich Terns; this is surrounded by a fringe of bushes and 
low trees. Within this I found a zone of tall nettles, among 
which many Black-headed Gulls had young ones. In the centre 
of the island is a bare spot of no great extent, which was strewn 
with the eggs and young of the Sandwich Tern. As most of the 
eggs were single and very dirty I concluded they were addled. 

In some nests were two clean eggs that looked fresh, and in one 
nest three eggs. In other nests one young bird, newly hatched, 
squatted beside its brother egg, its coat lying close on it. The 
Terns’ nests were scarcely distinguishable from the quantities of 
similar materials—bits of dead reed—which covered the ground. 
I took no eggs, out of respect to the wishes of Sir Charles Knox 
Gore, to whose preservation of the place the well being of this 
enormous bird-colony is due. | 
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The following observations were made by Mr. Green and 
Mr. Poole during the subsequent part of their cruise :— 

A pair of young Golden Eagles were offered to Mr. Green for 
sale. The cliff in which they were reared, in the face of a lofty 
mountain, was shown to him. I know of no other breeding-place 
of this splendid bird now left in Ireland, and the young are 
annually thus taken there. In a low cliff, about forty feet high, 
on Claggan Island, Blacksod Bay, a pair of Peregrines were 
evidently breeding, which on two occasions when the vessel was 
passing flew out with vociferous cries. In the estuary leading 
from Belmullet into Broadhaven they passed through large flocks 
of Shags; they also saw many Black Guillemots about Broad- 
haven. On the Stags of Broadhaven—very lofty isolated rocks— 
they saw no Gannets, but plenty of Kittiwakes, and, on the top, 
Great Black-backed Gulls. We may conclude that the only 
breeding resorts of the Gannet on the Irish coast are the Little 
Skellig and the Bull Rock. About midway between Broadhaven 
and Donegal Bay, on June 16th, they passed a Fulmar, and 
returning to Blacksod Bay, between that date and the 10th July, 
they steamed off to two hundred and twenty fathoms, and made 
two most successful hauls of the deep-sea trawl. A huge Whale 
played alongside, and numbers of Fulmars came so close to them 
that they could have hit them with stones. Most of them had 
the speckled appearance of young birds, and a jagged gap in the 
feathers cf the wing, which looked as if they were moulting. 
Subsequently, whenever they went from ten to twenty miles west 
of the coasts of Connaught, they met with Fulmars. On one 
occasion they caught one, which appeared disabled, in a hand-net, 
but owing to an accident it escaped. OnJuly 17th, at Inishbofin, 
they saw a flock of sixty-four Choughs, which were flying in a 
regular flock like Rooks, apparently from the mainland. In 
Inver Bay, Co. Donegal, they saw many Storm Petrels flying 
about in the daytime. On the 26th August they saw at least 
four Great Shearwaters off Bantry Bay; and about Sept. 2nd, in 
Courtmacsherry Bay, Co. Cork, two Skuas were creating a great 
disturbance among the other Gulls. 

Mr. Poole states his impression that the south-west coast is 
much richer in sea-birds than the west and north-west; but adds 
that of course the birds follow the surface-fish, and that their 
distribution varies at different seasons. 
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I may add my own conviction, as to breeding-places, that, 
unless it be in Donegal, which I have not visited, there is no 
sea-bird colony in Ireland of the same extent as that of the 
South Saltee, Co. Wexford. 


THE GREY AND THE WHITE WAGTAILS IN 
OXFORDSHIRE, 


By Outver V. Aptin. 


‘Tne Grey Wagtail is for the most part a winter visitor 
to Oxfordshire, and although it has been seen in spring and 
summer on a good many occasions, and there is no doubt that 
it has bred in the county twice at least, yet no nest was actually 
discovered before the present year. 

In 1875 a pair was repeatedly seen in an osier-bed on the 
banks of the Swere at South Newington. They frequently 
carried food in their beaks, and were much agitated when the 
observer came close to the osiers, but no nest could be found. 
Last year (1889) again a pair of these most elegant birds took up 
their quarters early in.May at Barford St. Michael Mill, a few 
miles further down the same stream. They evidently had a nest 
in the stone-work below the flood-gates, which is very high (this 
being an “overshot” mill), and in a rather ruinous condition, 
so that I was unable to make a thorough search for the nest, and 
it remained undiscovered. 

I had this pair of birds under my observation at intervals for 
some weeks from the 4th May until the middle of June, when it 
appeared that the young had left the nest, and I saw some of 
them on the banks of the stream above the mill, but as the 
hay-grass was just ready for cutting, I could not follow them up 
to ascertain the number of the brood. During May and early 
June the old birds were generally to be seen running about over 
the large stones in the rushing water below the gates; here 
I often had them within three or four yards of me, and had plenty 
of opportunities of remarking the ease and agility with which they 
captured flies on the wing-over the water. All three of our — 
common English Wagtails are tame and familiar in the breeding 
season, and extremely solicitous about their young; but my rather 
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limited experience leads me to think that the present species is even 
tamer and bolder than the othertwo. Yet I have sometimes known 
the plaintive mobbing ery of Ray’s Wagtail become almost pain- 
fully monotonous when walking along the meadows in June, and 
I have seen the Pied Wagtail throwing itself about almost defiantly 
on the gravel within a couple of yards of my feet when examining 
a nest of young. But this nest was built in the ivy on a stone 
ledge just over the front door, and familiarity had perhaps bred 
some degree of contempt on the Wagtail’s part for the human in- 
habitants of the house. However, these are exceptional instances 
in the case of common birds, and on each of the only two ocea- 
sions on which I have approached the nest of the Grey Wagtail | 
T have found them remarkably fearless. 

The Grey Wagtail is very fond of perching on trees; the 
Barford pair were often to be seen in the willows overhanging 
the water, as also on the old apple-trees in the adjoining orchard. 
In winter the Grey Wagtail, when disturbed, generally flies up 
into a willow, if there is one near. ‘The Swere is a very quick 
stream in places,—quite noisy occasionally,—and has generally a 
pretty rapid fall, so that it naturally commends itself to the Grey 
Wagtail, whose love of running water is notorious. On the 30th 
March last I saw a beautiful Grey Wagtail in spring dress close 
to Barford Mill, and hoped they were going to breed there again, 
as our winter birds generally leave the spots they have haunted 
all the season soon after the beginning of that month; and, 
although I have not seen one there since, I think it highly 
probable that they have nested somewhere outside the couple of 
miles of that stream along which I walk when fishing. The 
Sorbrook, on the other hand, below where its three heads meet 
at Broughton Castle, has—partly on account of the number of 
mills on it—a sluggish current. Yet the mills themselves attract 
the birds. I saw one on the wing over the stream at lower Grove 
Mill on the 20th April last, and it was on this stream that the 
first Oxfordshire Grey Wagtail’s nest was discovered. 

On the 25th June last Mr. W. Warde Fowler and I were 
walking past the upper Bloxham Grove Mill when he drew my 
attention to a Grey Wagtail on the opposite bank of the pool 
below the flood-gates. I was pretty sure that if the pair were 
breeding there the nest was to be found somewhere in the brick- 
work of the flood-gates shoot, in the mill-garden.} Upon our 
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making enquiries of the miller, he said he believed there was a 
nest of some kind there, as he had heard his children talking 
about it. Directly we got to the place both birds appeared in the 
greatest excitement, flying round over our heads, or settling 
within a few yards of us in a most agitated state, their tails 
swinging up and down and their whole bodies vibrating with 
excitement and anxiety. In addition to the usual call-note, 
“ zit-zi,” they uttered two other notes; one a rather soft, plaintive 
“ see-eet,” the other a shriller, higher-pitched “see”; generally 
the two sounds were uttered one after the other, like a double 
note, but with a slight interval. With the aid of a short ladder, 
I got down to the nest, which was placed in a hole in the brick- 
work just below, and a little to one side of, the cross-beam 
against which the top of the eel-trap grating rested when in use, 
and so low that it would be under water if a heavy flood was 
coming down. The nest was a substantial structure, formed 
chiefly of skeletonized leaves worked together, with coarse grasses 
and a few roots, and lined with horsehair. It contained only two 
young birds, and had probably been robbed of some of its eggs. 
The young were just fledged on the upper parts, tails just 
sprouting, and wing-quills very short. Upper parts uniformly 
pale ash-grey, with a little brown mottling on the wing-coverts ; 
at the base of the tail buffish yellow all round. Under parts just 
feathering, and would be pale yellowish buff. We watched the 
old ones for some time, and in the bright morning sun I thought 
I never saw more beautiful birds as they flitted about in the lights 
and shadows of the ash- and alder-shaded pool. No background 
showed up their colours better than a dark yew-tree in the mill- 
garden. Even the miller expressed his admiration of the birds ; 
but it is significant of the slight attention paid by most people to 
such things, that he had never noticed them before! ‘Though 
still agitated, the male tuok some iasects on the wing. This was, 
no doubt, a second brood, as the Grey Wagtail is said to begin 
nesting early in April, and to have two broods in the season. 

It is wonderful how very local the Grey Wagtail’s habits 
make it with us. It is seldom, except in autumn just about or 
a little after migration time, that we see it away from its favourite 
haunts,—mills, weirs, lashers, &c.,—and even at migration time 
water is essential; it is the real ‘‘ Water Wagtail.” Then I have 
occasionally met with it in unusual places, On the 7th October, 
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18838, I saw two on the stones of the pond-bay at Clattercote ; 
and in the following autumn, when the water was let down, a bird 
haunted a runnel, formed by one of the feeding-springs through 
the exposed mud, from the 8th to the 22nd November, often in 
company with some late-staying Green Sandpipers. I have also 
met with it on the shelving banks of the Cherwell, in the parish 
of Bodicote, where for a short distance the river runs rather 
quickly; the last occasion being on the 26th December, 1889. 
Solitary as the bird generally is in winter, I once saw five close 
together near the same place, on the 14th November, 1879; but 
probably these were passing either up or down the stream, perhaps 
to Oxford, where, near the Cherwell’s mouth, they have a well- 
loved station which has been immortalized. Last winter the 
Grey Wagtail was unusually common in North Oxfordshire. 
I noticed them on the Swere, in Bloxham parish, and at Barford ; 
on the Sorbrook, at Wickham, Broughton, and Broughton Fulling 
Mills; and on the Cherwell. The bird at Wickham was frequently 
to be seen in a shallow running ditch, somewhat impregnated by 
the farm-yard, skirting the high road. It was there, to my know- 
ledge, from mid-January until the 8th March, and in the cold 
weather in February grew extremely tame. 

The date of the assumption of the black throat in spring 
seems to vary in different individuals. One which I examined, 
killed in Northamptonshire on the 20th February, 1889, was 
moulting the feathers of the throat, which was quite as much 
black as white. On the 30th March last a bird I saw had a good 
black throat; but, on the other hand, a male shot at Rainworth, 
Nottinghamshire, on the 28th March, 1887, and given to me by 
Mr. Whitaker, has only one or two dark feathers on one side of 
its throat. | 

No one who is acquainted with that clear chalk stream, the 
Buckinghamshire Chess, need wonder that the Grey Wagtail 
should breed regularly at Chenies (‘ Birds of Berks and Bucks,’ 
p. 26; and Gould, Contr. Orn. 1849, p. 137). I looked out 
sharply for it last May at Chenies Mill, the haunt of great trout, 
but I could not search the most likely spot—i.e. the mill-tail; | 
T believe, however, I heard the bird’s note. A chalk stream, or 
clear gravel-bedded river, is always dear to the Grey Wagtail. 
In the middle of last September I fell in with two or three birds 
so far south as Winchester, where they were tripping over the 
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masses of weed among the smooth, swirling ripples of the crystal 
Itchen; and, a few days later, I found them about the weirs on 
the Kennet, in Berkshire. In North Oxon they do not appear 
in autumn until quite the end of September or the beginning of 
October. 

Our walk led us past the lower Grove Mill on the same 
stream, where, curiously enough, another interesting pair of 
Wagtails awaited us, On a bank of mud and stones in the 
shallow water below the gates, a very light-coloured black and 
white Wagtail caught my eye. A little watching proved that it 
was the female of a pair which were apparently feeding young in 
the nest, built probably somewhere in the farm buildings. The 
male was a typical Pied Wagtail, very black. The bird I saw 
first was as surely a White Wagtail. It does not seem to be 
generally known that the female of Motacilla alba sometimes 
(even when fully adult) has the crown of the head and occiput 
chiefly grey, with hardly any black. I have a fully adult female, 
killed at Fokstuen on the 5th July, 1883, of which the following 
is a description:—Crown and occiput grey, like the mantle, 
slightly mottled with blackish grey. Forehead dull white, of 
very small extent; behind this, and blending into the grey, 
grey and white mixed; cheeks dull white (mottled with grey) 
extending in a line over the eyes; above this white line is « line 
of black, and this is the only black on the top of the head. 
Chin, throat, and gorget coal-black, not the least ‘‘ mottled with 
white,” as stated in Yarrell. Rump grey; upper tail-coverts lead- 
grey. It may be said to have no pure white at all about the head, 
and, with the exception of the lines at the side of the crown, no 
black on the upper parts until we come to the tail itself. Our 
bird to-day, as far as I could see, agreed with this description 
exactly. Neither tiie back, rump, nor crown showed any black ; 
indeed they all looked pale grey, though the crown, in some 
positions, showed rather darker than the back—an effect, no 
doubt, produced by the blackish mottlings and the dark lines at 
the sides of the crown. A female Pied Wagtail at this time of 
year would be sooty grey, mottled with black on the back, and 
would have had a coal-black cap and nape, and black upper tail- 
coverts. This last mark is, I think, the best way of distinguishing 
a male White from a grey-backed Pied Wagtail when both are in 
winter dress. We watched our mixed pair for a considerable 
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time, paying especial attention to the female alba, which we 
observed in every position, and frequently close to us, with strong 
glasses, so that we could see it perfectly. It was clearly adult, 
from the extent and purity of the black on chin, throat, and 
breast. This grey-crowned plumage in M. alba, female, can 
hardly be universal, or it would surely have been noticed by some 
of the many ornithologists who have observed the White Wagtail 
on the Continent. If I remember right, there is a grey-crowned 
bird in the Natural History Museum, but I cannot be sure. 
Yarrell says that, in the female, “the black on the occiput 
occupies less space,” which is undoubtedly true, but hardly 
conveys the impression of a bird with scarcely any black at all on 
the upper surface of its head. 

Since writing the above, I have seen, among a fine series of 
White Wagtails in a private collection, two females in which the 
black on the top of the head was reduced to a band across the 
hinder part of the crown. A short time previously I had been 
looking at the Norfolk mixed pair presented to the Natural 
History Museum by Lord Walsingham, the male of which is a 
White and the female a Pied Wagtail, and it was interesting to 
find a case in which the sexes were reversed. 

On the 14th March, 1885, I watched a pair of Wagtails in a 
field of young wheat at Great Bourton, the female of which was 
quite a pale grey on the back, and I feel sure now that it was a 
White Wagtail; but at the time I did not know that interbreeding 
had ever been proved to have taken place, and thought I might 
have been mistaken. I saw an undoubted White Wagtail at 
Bourton on the 17th May, 1884, and on the 27th September, 1885, 
two more at Clattercote Reservoir. Mr. A. H. Macpherson also 
saw one on the Isis bank above Oxford on the 4th May, 1886; but 
up to this year these were the only certain Oxfordshire occurrences 
of which I was aware; although during a very high wind on the 
25th April, 1885, I saw among numbers of other newly-arrived 
summer migrants,—ée.g., Wheatears, Ray’s Wagtails, Redstarts, 
Sand Martins, &c.,—in a sheltered meadow at Bloxham Grove, 
a bird which I believe was of this species. 
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NESTING HABITS OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE IN 
CALIFORNTA,« 


By H. R. Tayzor. 


On February 20th, 1889, I received the following + col 
to me perfectly intelligible :—‘‘ Come to Sargents to-morrow ; 
the Eagles are early.” This was somewhat of a surprise, as | 
had regarded a set of the Golden Eagle’s eggs taken on February 
29th, 1888, as an early laying. Plainly the last three weeks of 
pleasant weather had made the nesting season early. It is 
almost needless to say I packed up hastily, and was off for the 
Kagle territory the following morning. On arrival I met my 
friend Lb. at the station, and started off to visit an Eagle’s nest 
which I had found last year. 

On arriving in sight of the nest, which was in a rather 
small live oak near a road, we saw the male bird perched on a 
fence not one hundred yards from the tree. When we came 
near he flew, passing close to the nest, from which the female 
followed a few moments later. 

It did not take us long to climb the tree, when we were 
delighted to find two eggs, handsomely marked. The nest was 
only thirty feet from the ground, and was not a large one, being 
three feet in diameter, by cighteen inches in thickness. It was 
constructed of oak-sticks, poison-oak branches, and sage-brush ; 
lined with green and dry oak-leaves and grass, with a sprig of the 
bright red toyon berries. Before reaching my friend’s house, 
several miles distant, we visited an old Kagle’s nest, which was in 
an oak about fifty feet above the ground. It was avery bulky affair, 
formed of big oak-sticks, mustard-stalks, and pieces of grain- 
sacks. ‘The lining was of Spanish moss and oak-leaves. When 
we rode under the tree we saw the great bird’s tail projecting 
over the edge. She perceived us soon and flew off, when we 
made the ascent and found one egg, brightly marked with brown 
and lilac. 

My friend returned some dave later for the eggs, and, finding 
the female again on the nest, on climbing up grasped her by the 
tail, thinking to secure some feathers as well. The bird turned 


* From ‘ Zoe,’ a monthly biological journal, published at at San Francisco, 
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upon him angrily, doubtless mistaking him for a coon or wild- 
eat, and not until beaten off with his hat did she discover the 
mistake and take flight. | 

The only Eagle breeding in Santa Clara and San Benito 
Counties, so far as observed by me, is the Golden Eagle (-lquila 
chrysaetus). The Bald Eagle (ITaliactus leucocephalus) nests, I 
am told, in Monterey County, also in Alameda County. The 
Golden Eagle usually chooses an open tree for its nest. The 
sitting bird is said to leave the eggs uncovered for several hours 
after 12 p.m. on sunny days, while it takes recreation in flying 
with its mate. I have never investigated this fact, although 
once, on a warm day, I saw an Eagle fly to its nest about three 
o'clock. They become attached to their old homes, and, if not 
disturbed, refit them for occupancy every year, increasing their 
bulk sometimes to immense proportions. When robbed they 
still cling to the locality, commonly building a new nest within 
three hundred yards of the old one, although frequently they 
return again trustingly to their old home. If robbed again at a 
new location they are pretty certain to go back to the old nest 
the following year; but when there are two nests in the same 
tree, as frequently happens, the persecuted Eagles only remove 
to their first nest, fancying that on another limb they will be 
safe from disturbance. 

After several years’ study of these Eagles, the writer feels 
that he has formed the acquaintance of a number of individuals 
of this species, and this purely from the vegularity of their 
habits. The first Eagle I ever saw in Santa Clara County was 
moving about the grassy top of a big hill, and on nearly every 
day thereafter I observed him at his favourite play-ground. On 
my visit the year following he was still doing ‘ look-out duty ”’ 
at his oll post. The nest of this Eagle had a curious ornament 
to the interior in the shape of a large “soap-root.” The new 
nest, built the year after, also contained a “ soap-root,” which 
fact is of interest, as showing the individuality of my feathered 
friend. Another Eagle I know has a singular predilection, when 
nest-building, for grain-sacks, which it uses chiefly in the lining. 
When I first discovered this Eagle’s nest there was one of these 
large sacks inside. The heavy storms of the next winter 
dislodged its nest, and in the new one it built I was surprised 
and interested to observe a grain-sack. The set of two eggs 
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taken from this nest were unusually large, one of them measuring 
79 x 62°2 millimetres. 

A curious circumstance about the Eagles that make their 
home near Sargent is that several pairs which are always seen 
there apparently do not nest. The-nature of the country in 
some of the hills is such that one accustomed to riding about 
might actually know every tree where the birds could build, so 
that an undiscovered nest would be an impossibility. My friend 
showed me a pair of Eagles that have lived in the hills at. the back 
of his house for many years. He also pointed out to me their 
nest, which the birds repaired last year, but did not use. Le 
says they have not laid since 1884, when they had three eggs. 
This pair stay about the place all the year, living largely (like 
the other Eagles thereabouts) on squirrels. They are accustomed 
to roost in one particular tree. I heard them uttering their 
peculiar, plaintive whistle in the mornings several times during 
my stay. Their nest was not much over three hundred yards 
from the house, and was a large structure built on a horizontal 
limb about forty feet from the ground. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that collecting 
_ Eagle’s eggs in California is not fraught with the difficulties and 
dangers which confront the ambitious egg-hunter in the Eastern 
States. One Eagle’s nest 1 found was so accessible that a lady 
eould have climbed to it almost without difficulty. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


William Markwick’s unpublished MS. on the Birds of Sussex.— 
Since my observations on Markwick’s unpublished MS. on Sussex Birds 
appeared in ‘ The Zoologist’ (pp. 835—345) I have ascertained, on reference 

to the Sussex Archwological Collections (vol. xxii. p. 162), and to the notice 
of Denne Park given in the second volume of Cartwright’s ‘ History of the 
liape of Bramber,’ that William Markwick married a Miss Everstield, 
of Denne, and of the Grove House, Hollington, near Battle; and that 
Sir-Charles Everstield, Bart., devised the property at Denne to his sister, 
“Mrs. Olive Eversfield, who left it on her death, in 1803, to her nephew 
William Markwick, who thereupon adopted the name of I versfield, as stated 
by Bennett, op. eit.—J. Hantina,. 

2F 
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The Serotine in Kent.—On August Ist Mr. George Dowker was 
good enough to send me, in the flesh, a large Bat, which he had just shot 
at Wingham, in Kent, and which proved to be the Serotine, Vesperugo 
serotinus. I at once forwarded it to Mr. G. E. Lodge to have its portrait 
taken for ‘The Zoologist’; and in view of an article on this species which 
I am preparing, in continuation of the series commenced in ‘ The 
Zoologist,’ I shall be glad to receive any notes of the occurrence of this 
apparently local species. —J. EK. Harrine. | 


Habits of the Stoat.— On June 28th, hearinga rustlingin a furze-bush 
by a roadside, I struck the bush with my stick, when a large Rat ran out. On 
the spur of the moment I struck at it, and rather unexpectedly killed it; and, 
somewhat regretting that I had not let it alone, I laid it on the other side of 
the road, and walked on a few paces, when a Stoat came and began carrying off 
the Rat. On my looking back the Stoat disappeared, but shortly returned, and 
began carrying the Rat away in the opposite direction. As I continued to 
approach, it again ran off, but kept returning at intervals, and by circuitous 
paths, to prevent my seeing its approach,—ridiculously fruitless efforts, 
however, as a pair of Stonechats had discovered it and followed it every- 
where, keeping alongside of it with a courage that made it plain the little 
animal was much too intent on his Rat to pay any attention to the birds, 
which he could easily have got. At length it seemed to become quite 
indifferent to my presence also, and a peculiar procession might have been 
seen walking abreast along the road,—on the right, the Stoat carrying the 
Kat ; on the left, myself; and in the centre, hopping along, regardless of 
tae two-edged danger, the hen Stonechat: the cock bird was keeping up 
with us too,.but using his wings and the tops of the furze-bushes in 
preference to the path. The Stoat looked a beautiful object, with his long 
neck perfectly erect, and the Nat almost lifted off the ground in his mouth. 
This continued for some distance, till the Stonechats left us. Finally, the 
- Stoat made a sudden rush up the hedge-bank, his burden of course still in 
his mouth, and being, I suppose, a little puffed with the effort, lay in hiding 
among the bushes and grass at the top. Peering in, I failed to see the Stoat, 
but saw the dead Nat lying by itself, so—thinking to prolong the interesting 
spectacle a littlk—I put in my stick, and began drawing out the body of the 
Rat, meaning to put it on the road again. Suddenly there was a spring; 
the Stoat seized the Rat, and, though I resisted as well as I could, he pulled 
it by main force from under my stick, and sprang down the other side of 
the fence with his prey in his mouth, and I saw them no more. I believe 
this determined little Stoat is several years old; at least a pair have for 
several years past, to my knowledge, frequented the part of the road at 
Which it disappeared. ‘The second incident happened six days later, on 
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quite a different road. The day had been wet, and in walking out—about 

8 in the evening—I came quite suddenly on a group of three Stoats 
engaged in a great game of play on the road: they had a hole, or at any 
rate a niche, among the stones of the fence on each side, and retired for a 
moment on discovering an intruder, for they caught sight of me at the same 
instant as I did of them; but apparently they have just as great an 
objection to be baulked of their play as their victuals, for they almost 
immediately returned, and, as I remained perfectly quiet a few yards away, 
the game was resumed, and proved extremely lively. Fvom their behaviour 
I suppose the animals were young, but they seemed quite full grown: two 
of them (mules I should think) were longer and redder than the third. A 
curious crowing sort of note —“ curoo, curoo, curoo,” uttered very quickly — 
was frequently uttered, and invariably when they ran at full speed. Great 
part of the game consisted in all three animals careering across the road 
again and agaiv, frequently crossing each other, when they sometimes 
sprang high in the air and cannoned against one another, all evidently in 
- the height of fun. Then there was a ceremony which I could not quite 
understand, of pressing their noses on the bare ground and running along 
for a foot or so, making a slight grating noise, I do not know how: they all 
did this. Then they would play with one avother like kittens, one chasing 
another, knocking it down, and running off crying “ curoo, curoo,” to be 
knocked down in its turn. And one of the three could turn as perfect a 
somersault as any boy I have seen, doing it, moreover, in exactly the same 
way,—placing his head very deliberately on the ground as the first step, 
and then turning quite gracefully over, and righting itself just in time to 
avoid falling on its back, by standing erect on its hind legs. It did this 
several times, but, as far as I could make out, it was always the same one. 
At last one of the two ruddier fellows ran up a tree, and left his comrades 
alone for a while, and then the most curious part of the affair began. ‘The 
two Stoats regularly set themselves to enjoy a game of “Tom Tiddler’s 
Ground ” with me; it was the most barefaced piece of impudence that I 
have ever experienced from a pair of wild animals yet, although the 
liedgehogs up in the woods have often come thrusting their snouts under 
my feet to .ee if there were beetles there; they took me for an old tree, so 
might be excused. But these Stoats knew perfectly well that I was not a 
tree. ‘Their game cousisted in trying how near they dared to approach me ; 
they would come side by side with a graceful and joyous trot straight 
towards me, like lambs or fawus coming to be petted; then suddenly 
buth would turn tail, and, whistling ‘curoo, curoo,” rush off at full 
speed, almost tumbling in their desperate haste, fully persuaded I was 
after them ; then, discovering that I had stood stock still, they again came 
bounding along with the same agile grace aud sociable expression, and, 
when within a very few feet of the mysterious object, fled again with the 
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same expressions of wild alarm. Anything in the animal world so like the 
play of human children I could not have conceived. At last the redder of 
the two became satisfied that he had shown enough valour (for I ought to 
have told you that on each adventure they came a Jittle closer than the time 
before), so he took his post on a stone, and contented himself with watching 
his comrade. She came on as before, but, without the least appearance of 
any disposition to turn back, came springing towards me till within about 
six inches. I verily believe she would have run up my legs this time, but 
the one sittting behind began “ curoo, curoo ”-ing as shrilly and velkemently 
as possible, and at that call she turned and galloped back to him. She 
returned, however, this time running round me, and quietly took a seat 
behind me some six inches from my feet: pretty as her movements were, 
I was not quite easy at this situation, for 1 know the Stoat’s agility in 
running up the trunks of trees very well. However, she was soon trotting 
round me agam. I had my stick m my hand, the end resting on the 
ground, and the little animal, coming up to this, reared on her hind legs, 
put both her fore paws on the stick, and began licking it very contentedly! 
Anyone coming up at that moment would have taken the creature for a 
very well-tamed pet, instead of a wild Stoat running about “on her own 
hook.” She continued in this position for a little while, and then returned 
with a self-satisfied air to her comrade, who showed great delight at her safe 
return. The third Stoat soon after returned, and the games were continued 
for some time longer (until a cart appeared); but none of the three showed 
the smallest interest in their human spectator from the time he had been 
proved innocuous by the liberties taken with his stick: there were races, 
and somersaults, and romps, but no more Tom Tiddler’s ground ; I suppose 
there was no fun without the element of danger. These stories would be 
nearly incredible to anyone not acquainted with the wonderful courage of 
the Weasel tribe, and certainly the last feat surprised me beyond measure. 
I have passed the spot repeatedly since, in hopes of seeing my small 
friends again, but have not seen a sign of them.—C. B. Morvar (Baually- 
hyland, Enniscorthy). [Communicated by Mr. R. J. Ussher. ] 


Annual Migrations of the Deer of the Sierra Nevada.—A small 
proportion of the Deer of Central California live constantly in the chapparal 
belt and foothills of the Sierras, but most of them ascend the mountains 
as spring advances, some part of them, like our mountain Quail, go over 
und beyond the summit, and spend the summer on the east slope, where 
they remain until food becomes scarce, or cool weather warns them that it 
is time to return to the milder climate on the west side. Sometimes heavy 
early snow-storms find them still on the east side of the mountains, as was 
the case about Lake Tahoe, October 7th, 1889. On this occasion they 
started for California as soon as the storm was over, leaving ground that 
was covered with only about six inches of snow, to make an ascent of 
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2000 feet or more through snow that was much deeper. There is no doubt 
that some individuals have their favourite summer resorts, where they were, 
perhaps, born, and probably all have them, and are thoroughly acquainted 
with the routes leading from their winter ranges to their summer homes, 
though some of these routes are not less thau a hundred miles long. I 
know of a doe having lived in and near certain thickets at Big ‘Trees during 
six or seven successive summers, each summer giving birth to fawns ; and 
I think the offspring, like the mother, clung tenaciously to the same 
locality, but I cannot say positively concerning the progeny. ‘There could 
be no mistake as to the doe, as she was crippled; she was known to many 
persous as the club-footed doe. Mr. Harvey Blood, of Alpine County, told 
mea young fawn was caught at the Dardanelles, near the Summit, about 
S000 feet above sea-level, given the ear-mark of the sheep-owner upon 
whose range it was caught, and then released, and that it was killed the 
following summer within 200 yards of the spot where it was branded. 
The great depth of the snow at this height in the mountains would prevent 
this fawn from living there more than about a third of the year; the 
remainder of the year it necessarily being at least fifty or sixty miles down 
the west side of the Sierras. Perhaps it made the vertical migration alone, 
as the juveniles migrate later than the adults, usually in pairs, but often 
singly. Cattle and sheep which are pastured in summer in the high 
Sierras also make voluntary vertical migrations from their winter feeding- 
grounds in the valleys to their summer ranges in the mountains, sometimes 
in small parties, sometimes singly; and owners of these animals say tuey 
manifest much uneasiness, and are held with difficulty, when the time 
approaches for the spring drive. The first cool storm in fall is likely to 
start them down the mountains to their winter ranges again. ‘They some- 
times make a considerable part of these journeys during the night.— 
L. Beipixe, in ‘ Zoe’ (a monthly biological journal, published at San 
krancisco), June, 1890. 

Seals in the Wash.—Every au‘umn a considerable number of Seals 
pass through the Wash and along the Norfolk coast in a southerly direction ; 
many are born on the saud-banks in the great estuary between the counties 
of Lincolnshire and Norfolk left dry at low water. Occasionally Grey Seals 
wre met with, but by far the larger number are certainly Phoca vitulina, 
It is not at all unusual for the shrimpers to see them lying basking on 
the sands, or rising, mermaid-like, from the sea in the neighbourhood of 
their boats. About the 8th August last I thus hada good view of one 
when sailing off Hunstanton, in the neighbourhood of the “sunk” sand, 
Mr. Clark, of Snettesham, showed me the skins of two young Seals which 
were taken on the beach in that neighbourhood on the 7th and 9th July 
last, and Prof. Newton told me that the Master of Downing College, Cam- 
bridge, had a young Seal sent to him which was taken in the Wash about 
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the 12th July. On the 8th August I went to Corton to see a Seal which 
had been caught on the beach there, I believe, the same morning; this 
was nearly full grown, and so won the hearts of the ladies at Cliffe House 
by its mild, beseeching looks and evident discomfort, that Mrs. Colman 
bribed its captor to liberate it, and we had the pleasure of seeing it swim off 
to sea. All these, as probably also the Cambridge specimen, which I did 
not see, were young examples of Phoca vitulina.—Tuomas Sourawkt. 
(Norwich). 


Black Variety of the Water Vole in Wirral.—In the winter of 
1881-82 I shot a specimen of the black variety of the Water Vole, close 
to the village of Parkgate, but have never seen another example since. As 
it has not been reported from Wirral before, I think a record may be of 
interest.—EpwarD ComBEr (Leighton, Parkgate, Chester). 


CETACEA. 


The White-sided Dolphin in Ireland.—lI have been fortunate enough 
to procure the lower mandible of an Irish specimen of the White-sided 
Dolphin, Delphinus acutus. On making enquiries I learnt that the 
Dolphin came ashore at Baginbun Head, in the County Wexford, ou the 
11th June last. As soon as observed on the rocks, some men put out 
to sea, and cut its throat. I ascertained that it weighed about 8 ewt. 
and yielded 4 gallons of oil, It was of a ‘ beautiful drab” colour on the 
sides, with a white belly. ‘The carcase was towed out to sea, and the only 
part I could secure was the lower mandible. . This measures a foot in 
length, and contains sixty-four teeth (thirty-two on each side), which are 
pointed sharply, and bent inwards. ‘This portion of the jaw is now in the 
Museum of Science and Art in Dublin. Mr. A. G. More tells me that 
the White-sided Dolphin has only once before been observed on the Irish 
coast— viz. near Portrush, by Mr. 'T. D. Ogilby (‘ Zoologist,’ 1876, p. 5007). 
I have to thank Prof. Flower for his kindness in naming the specimen for me. 
—G. EK. H. Barrert-Hamitron (Kilmanock, New Ross, Co. Wexford). 


BIRDS. 
Hybrid between the Grey and Red-legged Partridges.—On Sept. 27th, 


1889, whilst on my usual “ rounds ” among our local game-dealers, one bird, 
in a large bundle of Common Partridges, Perdia cinerea, arrested my 
attention. On separating this bird from the others, although it was ina 
terribly mangled condition from the shooting, I saw sufficient to suggest at 
once that it was.a hybrid between Perdix cinerea and Caccabis rufa. The 
mixture of the two birds is apparent at a glance, but chiefly so on the wings. 
‘he primaries and secondaries show an admixture of the colouring of the 
two birds, but the tertiaries are almost entirely those of a young P. cinerea. 
'The lesser, middle, and greater coverts also resemble those of P. cinerea, 
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but with darker feathers of C. rufa intermixed. The scapulars and back 
resemble C. rufa. On the neck and head there is a peculiar admixture 
which cannot be assigned to either bird, but the appearance of C. rufa 
predominates. There is no gorget, and the black markings on throat and 
breast are few and not very distinct; the flanks are clearly those of C. rufa, 
but across the breast are traces of P. cinerea; the tail is that of C. rufa. 
The legs are horn-brown, bill reddish brown, irides hazel. The bird was 
received with a hamper of game from Lincolnshire, but the usual reticence 
of the game-dealer prevented my ascertaining the exact locality. Sub- 
sequently (October 7th, 1889) I secured a second specimen, received from 
the same shooting, and probably from the same covey; but in this C. rufa 
distinctly predominates, P. cinerea being apparent on the primaries and. 
tertiaries only. Both birds are small in size, and were very backward in 
their moulting, being in the “ pin-feather” condition; this, added to the 
fact of the birds being badly shot, rendered the successful handling of them 
a delicate task. TI also secured, last season, a peculiar hybrid Pheasant, a 
full description of which may be of interest to the readers of ‘The Zoologist’ 
at a future time.—I’. Copurn (7, Holloway Head, Birmingham). 

(If either of the two Purtridges above mentioued has been preserved, we 
should much like to inspect it, and will return it carriage paid: We have 
seen several so-called hybrids of this kind, but they invariably proved to be 
young “red-legs.” ‘The late Mr. I*. Bond informed us that in fifty years’ 
experience he never saw a hybrid between these two species.—ED.] 


Seafowl at Scarborough.—While spending a few days at Scarborough, 
about the middle of June last, I paid three visits to the breeding-places of 
the sea-birds on the cliffs of Buckton and Bempton, a few miles north of 
the lighthouse on Flamborough Head. The climbers all agreed that it had 
been an unusually good season for eggs, and certainly the great baskets of 
eggs which I saw collected on the cliffs and taken home were a sight to be 
remembered. Guillemots were literally swarming, and Nazorbills seem 
very numerous; here and there a small colony had separated themselves 
from the other birds. There is a very good show of Kittiwakes; ten or 
twelve clutches of eggs were taken at Bempton one morning when I was 
there, and I was fortunate in obtaining two of the pale green variety, 
almost spotless. Looking down with a telescope, many old birds could be 
seen on their nests. The Herring Gulls still breed in good numbers in 
their old quarters to the north of Filey Brigg, but not on the Bempton 
Cliffs, or “white rocks”; nor have Peregrines or. Cormorants nested 
there very lately. I saw one or two Cormorants near Filey Brigg, and 
three Common Scoters in the bay. The Lesser Black-backed Gull I did 
not see at all. George Londesborough, the old climber at Bempton, whom 
many will doubtless remember, died five or six years ago, and his house is 
now occupied and his work carried on by a clever climber named Wilkinson, 
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Two of old Londesborough’s sons help him with the ropes, but do not 
climb. Wilkinson's skill in this direction is certainly well worth seeing ; 
he is, moreover, very willing to give information about birds, and reasonable 
in his charges for the eggs he gets. He has taken two clutches of four 
Kittiwakes’ eggs this year, which he had not done before. All the climbers 
(I discussed the subject with three different parties) are agree. that August 
lst is much too early to begin shooting the seafowl, and that many young 
birds are starved upon the cliffs by the old ones being killed; they would 
gladly see the close-time extended to Sept. Ist. Of the eggs, nearly fifty 
in number, which I collected between the 12th and 18th of June, nearly 
every one was fresh, two Puffins’ being the only ones at all incubated ; 
allowing the birds to sit about a month, and the young to remain on the 
cliffs three weeks longer, one my calculate that during the first ten days 
of August the leages will be covered with unfledged birds. An extension 
of the close time, even to the 12th or 20th of August, would be a great 
thing, the greater part of the butchery taking place on the first Monday of 
the mouth—a Bank Holiday. Wilkinson told me he thought there had 
been rather less shooting during the last two summers, since one of the 
slaughterers had contributed to the number of the slain by blowing his head 
nearly off. Whatever expression of regret this accident may have caused 
elsewhere, there was but little among the climbers, as it is very hard for 
these men to see the creatures they speak of almost affectionately as “ our 
birds” cruelly and wantonly killed by scores at the very time when their 
attendance on their young makes them the easiest possible victims. The 
climbers pay the farmers whose lard runs up to the edge of the cliff for the 
privilege of collecting eggs; their work is risky and laborious; and if 
auvthing could be done by Yorkshire naturalists to bring about the better 
protection of the birds whose eggs are like a harvest to them, Lam sure 
they would be grateful for such intervention. —JuLiax G. Tuck (Tostock 
eetory, Bury St. 

Notes from Brecon.—A nearly white Swift, which has appeared near 
this town for the last three years, was not seen this summer. I could have 
shot it easily for the British Museum, as 1 do not recollect seeing.a white 
Swift in their case of albinos; I am rather sorry now I did not, as I fear 
we shall see it no more.. Last year, in July, a boy asked me to come and 
look at a young bird he had picked up near the town; it had only recently 
left the nest, and was unable to fly. I found it was a young Hawfinch. I 
told the boy what it fed on, and it is alive at the present time, a splendid 
cock-bird. I think this fact worth mentioning, as it proves that the Hawfinch 
sometimes breeds in this county, a fact of which I was not certain before. 
A curious grey variety of the Tawny Owl was kiiled at Frwdgrech, Brecon, 
in the spring of this year, and is in the possession of Capt. Swainson, I 
had the pleasure of comparing the Cirl Buuting he killed with a specimen 
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of my own; they are both cock-birds in good plumage. ‘The interesting 
discovery of the nest and eggs of this bird in the gorse near his house he 
has already communicated to ‘The Zoologist.’ Wood Wrens, Willow 
Wrens, and Chiffchatls have been plentiful here this summer, the Willow 
Wren being by far the commonest. I regret to say the Kite has become 
very scarce, and I rarely see one now. My son killed an albino Sand 
Martin at Llangorse Lake; it was of a deep cream-colour all over. I 
intend sending it to the Natural History Museum. Also a Duulin anda 
Ringed Plover there on the 13th August, the last two birds being new to 
this county. Grouse are very plentiful here this year, but very wild; in 
fact, many packs have never had a shot fired at them, and I think they 
were as wild on the 12th of August as in October; I need hardly say the 
continued wet weather is the cause. A Redshank was seen at Llangorse 
early in August, and I am inclined to believe it occasionally breeds there ; 
it is, however, a rare bird in the county. Snipe are numerous, and I never 
remember seeing so many when Grouse-shooting ; they are, of course, all 
home-bred birds. Our supt. water-bailiff, who is a very fair naturalist, 
described to me a bird that he had seen on the Usk, and, from his deserip- 
tion, that of a very large Swallow with long legs and a short bill, I think | 
it could have been no other bird than the Collared Pratincole, which has 
once before been observed in this county. In an old Buzzard’s nest on the 
Beacons a Raven nested last year, and also hatched there. Since then a 
Kestrel has taken possession, but its eggs were removed. A Marsh Harrier 
has also been seen on the bog culled The Trath, ou the Iltya Hill, near 
here. The Common Scoter, a young bird, was killed near the town last 
winter, and a Cormorant has lately been seen fishing in Llangorse Lake. 
A curious ash-coloured Jackdaw was killed at Llangoed Castle by Mr. 
Butler, as he informs me. I had already noticed (as remarked by Mr. 
Goldsmith in the last number of ‘ The Zoologist’), that the Spotted Fly- 
catcher is not so numerous here this year as usual. As to Herous swim- 
ming, perhaps it may interest Mr. Lope to know that some forty years 
ago (ulas!), when a boy .at school at Calne, Wilts, in the park of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, I and some other boys caught a young Heron that 
had just managed to fly rrom the large heronry in the middle of the lake, 
and out of pure mischief we threw it into the lake in deep water, close to 
where some Swans had young, to see if they would attack it, and, to our 
surprise, it swam easily out, and we let it go. This is the only time I have 
ever seen a Heron swim. Some years after the same query was asked in 
‘The Field,’ and I sent this information to that paper, as there seemed 
some doubt on the matter; and, to my pleasure and surprise, the Editor 
kindly sent me a letter he had received from an old school-fellow, saying he 
was one of the boys who had helped to capture the young Heron, and that 
he well remembered the circumstance. I was in Bourne Park last year, 
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and I visited the large heronry, and I was glad to see that the nests were 
as numerous and the birds as flourishing as formerly.—E. CamBripoes 
(Brecon). 


The Nutcracker breeding on the Hartz Mountains.—I have recently 
received from a woodman in the Hartz Mountains a nest and two eggs of 
the Nutcracker, Nucifraga caryocatactes,—the first eggs from that district, 
though a nest and young ones were found some years ago by the same 
woodman during a search instituted by Prof. R. Blasius. The two eggs 
sent were the only ones in the nest, and on blowing them they proved 
to have been incubated for several days, so it is very unlikely that more 
eggs would have been laid. A similar case of the Nutcracker sitting on 
only two eggs is mentioned in ‘ The Ibis’ for 1887. The nest is constructed 
of twigs of beech, oak, and hazel (beech largely predominating), a quantity 
of earth at the base, a bit of blackened string, a large supply of lichens, with 
a lining of fine fibrous grass, a large tuft of Roe’s hair, and a little moss. 
During a three days’ search I was enabled to mike at the end of March 
three old nests—undoubtedly Nutcrackers’—were found in a close-set 
plantation of spruce-fir, ALies excelsa, of about 25 ft. high, placed against 
the stems of the trees at a height of 12—15 ft. from the ground. One of 
these, which, from its freslimess, was evidently that of last year, was 
similarly built of beech-twigs. According to the woodman, who is an 
excellent observer of birds, it is useless to look for the Nutcracker’s nest in 
the Llartz Mountains, except in plautations of spruce of some 25 ft. high. 
Spruces of a much greater height, and other kinds of trees, have no 
attraction for it.—L. W. Wieciesworras (Geysostrass 15, Brunswick). 


Similar Habits of the Greenfinch and Serin.—A well-known habit 
of the male Greeutinch, in the breeding-season, is a slow and circling flight, 
with flapping, extended wings, which make the bird seem larger than he 
really is; he usually sings, too, ou these occasions as he flies. I noticed 
exactly the same habit in the Serin Finch when in the Rhone Valley this 
year; and this, as in the ease of the pigeons, bustards, and game-birds, is 
evidently for the purpose of impressing the hen with a becoming sense of 
the beauty and dignity of her mate. On one oceasion I chserved a male 
Seriu flying a short distance before the hen in this particularly gallaut and 
captivating manner, singing vigorously all the while. ‘They alighted in a 
tree not far distant, from which, however, in a moment or two the hen took 
flight in another direction, evidently dissatisfied with her surroundings, and 
was followed by the cock, no longer with extended wings or singing, but 
plainly a mute and dejected bird.—C. W. Benson (Rathmines, Dublin). 

Number of Eggs laid by the. Shag.—I should like to know whether 


any of your readers have ever met with a nest of the Shag, Phalacrecoraz . 
cristula, containing more than three eggs. If we refer to the latest authorities - 
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on the subject we find it‘stated that both the Shag and Cormorant lay from 
three to five or six eggs. In the Shetlands I have examined about 1000 nests 
of the former bird, and never saw a nest containing more than three eggs. 
Others whose experience has been as extensive as my own confirm this. 
The nests: which I examined of the Cormorant also (a much scarcer bird 
than the Shag in Shetland) all contained three eggs or less.— Hano.p 
Karpurn (Romford, Essex). 

(On the Dorsetshire coast, where the Shag is much commoner than 
the Cormorant, the usual number of eggs laid is three. See Mansel- 
Pleydell’s Birds of Dorsetshire,’ p. 126.—Ep.} 


Varieties in Wild Pigeons.—A curious variety of the Wood Pigeon 
was shotin North Notts last year, It is marked allover with large blotches 
of white ; these are so numerous and large that the greater part of the bird 
is white. A pure white Rock Dove was shot in Shetland last spring, and 
has been kindly given to me by Mr. John Young. During May last an 
albino Turtle Dove was shot out of a flock near Horsham, Sussex, in which 
county this bird abounds. This is the only albino of this species I have 
ever heard of, though two pied ones have occurred. I have bought the 
bird, and with the Kock Dove it makes a great addition to my lot of 
varieties. U have uow varieties of all the pigeons found in Great 
Britain.—J. Wuiraker (Rainsworth, Notts). 


Stock Dove using the old nest of a Thrush.—On May 3rd, seeing a 
Stock Dove fly out of a spruce-fir, I climbed up to the only nest in the 
tree, and found it to be an old nest of a Thrush which had been repaired, 
or rather added to, by a layer of sticks, which partly filled the cavity. In 
the hollow were two eggs of the Stock Dove, one of which fell out a few 
days afterwards, the other proved to be partly incubated. In this neigh- 
bourhood there is a lack of old trees suitable to the Stock Dove, which 
accounts probably for the choice of situation above mentioned.—J. 5. 
Evutorr (Park Road, Sutton Coldfield). 


Some Birds-nesting Curiosities. — On May llth a Wild Duck, 
Anas boschas, was seen at Riddagshausen sitting on eighteen eggs. In the 
case of so jealous a bird, it is ‘hardly to be supposed that two females had 
laid in the same nest. Of three eggs of the Great Crested Grebe, Podiceps 
cristatus, two appeared to have been sat upon two or three days, while the 
third contained a young one within a few days of being hatched; and of 
four eggs of the Red-necked Grebe, P. rubricollis, three contained young 
ones nearly hatched, while the fourth appeared fresh. Had these eggs been 
laid in regular order the unincubated ones must already have been rotten 
and have smelt badly, which was not the case. With a Marsh Harrier, 
Circus @ruginosus, two young ones were hatched a week before the third. 
Judging from experiments made with the Blackbird, Black Redstart, and 
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Blackcap, it would seem that birds usually return to their nests after having 
been robbed of the first egg. In the case of the Black Redstart, indeed, 
the first egg laid was taken ; next day another egg was laid and taken; two 
days later there were two more eggs, also taken, and the following day there 
was another, also taken. The bird then forsook the nest. A Kestrel’s nest 
with four addled eggs out of six may also be worth recording.— L. W. 
Wicteswortu (Geysostrasse 15, Brunswick). 


Hawfinch breeding in Wirral.—This summer we have had a pair of 
Hawtinches, Coccothraustes vulgaris, nesting at Ashfield, near Neston, 
Cheshire, as far as I can discover, for the first time in this neighbourhood. 
‘They successfully reared their brood ; but I fear few escaped, in consequence 
of the damage they did to the young peas in the gardens round, but one of 
the old birds was seen as lately as Sept. 13th.—-EDwarp Comber (Leighton, 
Parkgate, Chester). 


Spotted Crake in Wirral.—A specimen of the Spotted Crake, Crex 
porzana, was picked up by Mr. Buckley, on the 26th August last, under the 
telegraph-wires close to Neston, Cheshire. It was apparently an old bird 
in full plumage.— Epwanp Comber (Leighton, Parkgate, Chester). 


Breeding of the Woodcock in Ireland.— Your correspondents will 
probably be interested to hear of a Woodcock’s nest later still than any 
which have been mentioned. The following has been communicated to me 
by my friend Mr. J. Johnston, of Bray :-—“ On August 13th, while a party 
of gentlemen were Grouse-shooting on the hills above Powerscourt Water- 
fall, a Woodcock was flushed and shot the moment it rose. Capt. Monck 
went to pick up the bird, and found a nest with four tiny young ones just 
free of the shells.” Late nests of the Woodcock have been so frequently 
noticed that there is good reason to conclude that the bird generally pro- 
duces two broods .in the season, in Ireland at least. Some years agoa 
number of nests were reported to me as having been found towards the end 
of June by aman who had been searching in the Coollattin Woods for young 
Bullfinches ; they were placed, he said, on the ground under holly-bushes, 
and contained each four eggs. ‘There is no doubt that the nests are much 
more frequently discovered in the early spring, and any eggs I have obtained 
were taken in April or May ; but the reason is obvious, the dense shade of 
the woods after they have put on their leafy honours affording the late 
nests a much more effectual concealment. Moreover, the evening flight of 
the Woodcock alluded to by Mr. Ussher may be observed from March to 
July, and, like the drumming of the Snipe, is peculiar to the breeding 
season. The Snipe also, in this country, is undoubtedly double-brooded, 
the first eggs being deposited about the third week of April, and the 
second clutch about the middle of June or later. On July 25th last a 
Suipe was sitting on four eggs near Cappagh, Co. Waterford, but this is to 
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be regarded as exceptionally late. Another double-brooded species is the 
Ringed Plover, which lays in April and again in June. Now the three 
species mentioned, the Woodcock, Suipe, and Ninged Plover, are partially 
resident in Ireland, and remain in their breeding haunts here the whole 
year round; while the Golden Plover, Lapwing, Curlew, and others, which 
rear but one brood in the season, though likewise partially resident, shift 
their quarters for the breeding season from the sea-shore to inland moors 
and mountain ranges, not having time for more than a single brood in 
consequence of their perivdical wandering. Do the Woodcocks, Snipe, 
and Ringed Plovers which breed in more northern regions and winter in 
these islands—or pass through on migration—produce more than one brood 


in the year? should think not. —AtLLan Extison (Trinity College, 
Dublin). 


The Manx Shearwater inland in Sussex.—I was staying at a small 
village known as Hurst Green, on the borders of Kent and Sussex, in the 
middle of August, 1882, and, on going into the garden adjoining the house 
one afternoon, was surprised to see a strange bird coming towards me, 
apparently in a very exhausted state. It alighted in the garden, and 
having my collie dog with me at the time, he caught it, when I found it to 
be a specimen of the Manx Shearwater (Puffinus anglorum). I might 
mention that a strong south-westerly gale was blowing at the time, and 
Hastings, the nearest sea point, is fourteen miles distant. I presume the 
bird must have come inland from that direction. I have it still, preserved. 
—Tuos. R. Harpe (7, Claremont, Hastings) 


The Great Skua on Foula.— Mr. Harold Raeburn, in a note on the 
Great Skua on Foula (p. 354), in an ingenious sentence insinuates that a 
statement in my paper on the Great Skua is not quite correct, and quotes 
a letter from some Shetland correspondent to prove it. No yood can result 
from a personal controversy in your pages, but I repeat that only two Great 
Skuas were shot or fired at, and this with much reluctance, in order to 
verify a very interesting fact apparently unzecorded by naturalists. As to 
the force of example, it is valueless on Foula; my friend found a Skua’s 
nest with two eggs, and left it undisturbed. A native saw him walk away, 
and immediately went up and robbed the nest! It is the egg-dealers of 
Great Britain and the Continent (and possibly America) who create a 
market for Skua’s eggs, and must be held responsible for banishing those 
fine birds from Shetland. While the demand exists the natives will take 
the eggs in spite of any gamekeepers, because the thick fogs which at times 
envelop the Sneug will render it impossible for any-one to see what is going 
on more than twenty yards ahead. Once the young birds come out, the 
Skuas remain unmolested, since there is no market for them. ‘The only 
way, therefore, is to raise a fund, to which I would willingly contribute, and 
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offer.a reward for every young Skua which the natives can show in the 
nests on a certain fixed week each year, and let a competent ornithologist 
visit Foula annually on that week and distribute the money. It is obvious 
that the reward for each bird must exceed the market value of the egg.— 
M. Barrineton. 


The Great Skua on Foula,—Mr. W. J. Williams, of Dublin, requests 
me to state that he had nothing to do with the shooting on Foula. He 
states that, besides the two Great Skuas, only a few other birds of several 
different species were killed by his party. In my note of last month 
(p. 554) L expressed my disbelief in the reports of wholesale destruction 
told of the party ; one has always to allow for exaggeration in these cases. 
But we cannot expect the people of Shetland to draw fine distinctions as to 
number; and if one wishes to escape blame in a case of this kind, the only 
plan is not to infringe the Wild Birds Protection Act at all—Haro.tp 
(Romford). 


Introduction of Ptarmigan into the Faroe Islands.—Herr H. Miiller, 
the well-known ornithologist, has at length been successful, after a series 
of disappointments, in introducing the Ptarmigan into these islands. His 
son Rasmus sent twenty birds from Greenland to Thorshavn via Copen- 
hagen, which arrived there on June 9th, and were immediately liberated on 
the hills about two miles from Thorshavn; and Herr Miiller writes me, on 
August 22nd, that a pair were observed in the same locality the previous 
day with a brood of eight or ten young ones nearly able to fly, showing that 
they had taken well to their new locale.—J. J. DALGLEIsH (Brankston 
Grange, Alloa). 


A Long-tailed Tit feigning Death. — In November last year I shot at 
a Tit (Acredula caudata) at the top of a larch of moderate size, and broke 
a wing andaleg. As it came tumbling down it caught a bough with its | 
foot and clung, fluttering. A kick at the tree-stem caused it to let go its 
hold, aud it fell lower; but, catching a second twig at about 15 ft. from the 
ground, it remained hanging again, and presently became as if dead. 
Kicks at the tree-stem were now of no avail, so I concluded that it was 
dead and remained suspended, owing to the natural contraction of the 
muscles.. Getting three sticks of about 2 ft. long, 1 commenced to throw 
at the bird, hoping to knock it off or break the twig. ‘Two of the sticks 
became entangled and lodged in the tree, the thicker one about 2 ft. from 
the bird. A second throw with the third stick struck close to the bird, and 
the poor creature, which so far had shown no perceptible movement, now 
gave way, and came screaming to the ground. —L. W. WicLesworti 
(Castlethorpe, Stony Stratford). 


The Young of the First Brood assisting to feed the Second Brood. 
—On August 10th I noticed some Swallows (Hirundo rustica) taking food 
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to their young in a chimney just below me, and it seemed to me that there 
were more than a pair of birds engaged in the operation. I therefore got 
out my binoculars, and found that one of the birds was a young one, and 
it came several times with food and went into the chimney. Shortly after 
three birds (two old and one young) perched on the chimney, and one after 
the other went down to the nest. There certainly were not two nests, as 
several times two birds were together on the chimney, and one always 
waited until the other had returned from the nest before it went down, and 
further, one was undoubtedly a young (male) bird. A second time the 
three birds came and perched together on the chimney, and followed each 
other in the same way down to the nest. I watched the birds for more 
than an hour, and came to the conclusion that the young of the first brood 
do occasionally assist in feeding those of the second brood. The nest was 
evidently in a corner of the chimney not very far down, as they all went to 
the same spot.—H. Sv. B. Gotpsmiru (King’s Square, Bridgewater). 

[We have seen young Moorhens of a first brood feeding the young of a 
second brood, under circumstances which left no room for doubt that both 
broods belonged to the same pair of old birds.—Eb. |] 


Nesting Habits of the Dipper.—Mr. Ellison, in his interesting article 
on the nesting habits of the Dipper (p. 814), says that the nest is never 
placed in a tree. The Editor draws attention to three instances of Dippers 
nesting in trees, recorded in ‘The Zoologist’ for 1888, and in the same 
magazine for September (p. 352) two other instances are recorded; to these 
Ican add three more which have come under my observation during the 
last few years. In 1886 I found a nest, quite unsupported by any lateral 
branches, built upon the slanting trunk of an ash-tree, at a height of about 
two feet from the water. In 1889 I found another nest in an alder-tree, 
the nest being supported and partly hidden by small lateral branches. The 
tree in which the nest was built had been uprooted by winter storms, and 
lay across the stream at an angle of about 45°: the nest was about five 
feet above the water. Last May I found the most curious nest of all; this 
was placed on the bare horizontal branch of a large ash-tree, at a height of 
about eight feet above the water, and wasa very bulky structure, being 
easily seen at a distance of some hundreds of yards. I was very much 
amused last April at what appeared to be very clumsy architecture on the 
part of a pair of Dippers; they had constructed their nest in a crevice in 
the stonework of a bridge. Putting my fingers into the nest, I felt the 
sharp edge of a stone projecting through the usual lining of dead leaves ; 
of course I concluded the nest was not yet finished. Visiting it again 
some days later I found one egg had been deposited; the sharp edge of the 
stone still projected! Eventually I found that the bird had only laid two 
eggs in this uncomfortable nest, one of which lay awkwardly upon the top 
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of the other. The bird did not attempt incubation in such an inconvenient 
nursery! Another nest I found this summer was being cortinually played 
upon by the spray from a waterfall; it was impossible to put one’s hand 
into the nest without having one’s arm made very wet. There was a nest 
of the Grey Wagtail within a foot of it. These two species of birds 
I have often found nesting in close proximity. Another pair of Dippers I 
know of nest annually in a hole in the roof of a cave, a quite inaccessible 
place without the use of a long ladder. I have never found a Dipper’s 
nest far removed from the water; by the side of the stream they build in 
every conceivable situation, the nest being sometimes remarkably con- 
spicuous, at other times extremely well hidden. It is, in my experience, 
almost always lined with dead leaves, chiefly of the oak and beech; the 
dome and back of the nest, so complete and well-formed in some cases, are, 
where the situation of the nest allows it, almost or completely dispensed 
with.—E. W. H. Brace (Cheadle, Staffordshire). 


The Shetland Wren.—JIn the list of birds observed in Shetland 
(p. 346), Troglodytes borealis appears without any query appended. It was 
my intention that a query should be inserted after the specific name, since, 
with the materials at hand, I did not feel warranted in naming the bird 
positively. —R. M. Barrineton (Fassaroe, Bray). 

[Our apologies are due for having overlooked the query. A note of 
interrogation after the specific name was inserted in the MS., but by an 
oversight was omitted on the proof.—EKb.] 


Erroneous Records of Short-toed Larks.— In ‘The Zoologist’ for 
February last allusion was made (p. 58) to two Short-toed Larks, Alauda 
brachydactyla, reported to have been taken in Devonshire, and to one 
obtained about the same time at Yarmouth. The former specimens have 
since been ascertained by the Rev. H. A. Macpherson to have been 
imported from Italy, and bought by a dealer at Peckham, who was not quite 
so candid about their origin as he might have been. Short-toed Larks 
seem to be often imported from the Continent, and it may be remembered 
that Mr. Macpherson alluded to the subject (Zool. 1885, p. 68) when 
querying the supposed occurrence of a specimen of this bird in Kent.— 
J. H. Gurney (Keswick Hall, Norwich). 


Scarcity of the Spotted Flycatcher.— Referring to Mr. Goldsmith's 
note (p. 352), I have been particularly struck with the scarcity of the 
Spotted Flycatcher this year. I have been accustomed to look upon it as 
amongst our commonest visitors; I have not seen more than two pairs this 
season, whereas last year we had four nests on the College grounds, within 
quite a short distance of the house. Its egg was one almost sure to be 
found amongst those taken by the bird-nesting ‘ yokels” of the neighbour- 
hood, but this season I have not come across it in that way in a single 
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instance. I obtained one clutch of eggs in which the ground colour was 
exceedingly light, and the markings very faint indeed, and it had not been 
that the bird was on the nest, I should have had considerable doubt as to 
their belonging to this species.—Joun H. Wittauore (Queenwood College, 
Stockbridge, Hants). 

[The alleged scarcity of the Spotted Flycatcher this summer is probably 
only local, There have been plenty in Richmond Park, and during the last 
_ days of August, at Cowfold, near West Grinstead, Sussex, it appeared to 
be one of the commonest birds in the neighbourhood.—Eb. } 


Ruddy Sheldrake in West Sussex.— Messrs. Pratt and Sons, of 
Brighton, have just stuffed a female Ruddy Sheldrake (Tadorna rutila), 
which was shot at Harting, near Petersfield, on Sept. 12th. The bird 
belongs to the Kev. H. D. Gordon, of Harting Vicarage, and is in very 
fair plumage. I hope you will think it worth recording in ‘ The Zoologist,’ 
as I suppose there is a chance of its being a wild bird—Herrsert Laneron 
(11, Marlborough Place, Brighton). 


Breeding Plumage of Richardson’s Skua.—Last spring I happened to 
be in a breeding-place of Richardson’s Skua. Although there must have 
been at least twenty pairs, and possibly more, they could not be said to be 
building in a colony, as their nests were spread over about five or six 
square miles. Both the dark and light races were represented, though I think 
the light ones predominated. From a good many observations I came to 
the conclusion that the dark male and white female was the most common 
combination. Then came both white birds. I only observed two pairs of 
both dark birds, and one in which the male was the light and the female 
the dark. In all these cases I judged that bird to be the female which was 
the most anxious on an approach to the nest: of each pair one bird, and 
one only, fell on the ground, and went through extraordinary acrobatic 
performances, although the other would always fly round close to the 
intruder as long as he was near the nest. Messrs. Pratt have drawn my 
uttention to some Richardson’s Skuas_ obtained in_ the Orkneys, which, 
although of the dark race, have patches of white feathers on the chin, and 
also on the shoulder. ‘They say they have observed the same tendency in 
the Pomatorhine Skua, and in the same situations, and that these varia- 
tions have always been in Orkney specimens.—Henrserr Laneron (11, 
Marlborough Place, Brighton). 


AMPHIBIA. 
Distribution of the Natterjack Toad.—In reply to Dr. Scharif’s note 
‘in the last number of ‘The Zoologist’ (p. 357), I beg to state that the 
breeding season of the Natterjack, Dufo calamita, is from the middle of 
May to the middle of June ia the north of France, in Belgium, and in 
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Germany—two months later than the Common Toad, B. vulgaris. Although 
very local, B. calamita is distributed over the whole of England, as far north 
as the Scotch coast of the Solway Firth (Bell, ‘ British Reptiles’). Its 
occurrence in the Co. Kerry has been recorded by Dr. Giinther in the 
British Museum Catalogue of Batrachians (1858).—G,. A. BouLENGER. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 


EXTOMOLOGICAL Society or LoNnpoN. 


September 3, 1890.—Mr. Henry T. Sratnton, F.R.S., in the chair. 

Mr. C. Fenn exhibited and remarked on specimens of Lupithecia 
satyrata, Eudorea ambigualis, and Tortrix viburnana from Darlington. 

Mr. H. Goss exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Martin Stanger Higgs, a 
remarkable variety of Melite@a aurinia (artemis), taken a few years ago, in 
Gloucestershire, by Mr. Joseph Merrin. 

The Rey. Dr. Walker communicated some observations on the 
Entomology of Iceland, and gave an account of his recent travels in 
that island. He stated that he had taken Bombus terrestris this year, for 
the first time, in the north-west of Iceland, from which quarter of the 
island it had not been recorded by Dr. Staudinger; he also referred to the 
enormous numbers of Ichneumonide and Diptera which he had noticed in 
the island. He further stated that in 1889, in the months of June and 
July, Noctua conflua was the most abundant species of Lepidoptera in 
Iceland; but that this year, in July and August, Crymodes exulis was the 
prevailing species, and that Charaas graminis and Coremia munitata also 
occurred in great numbers. In reply to a question by Mr. Stainton, 
Dr. Walker said that the flowers chiefly frequented by the humble-bees 
were those of a small species of white Galium (probably Galium saxatile?) 
and Viola tricolor. Dr. Walker also read “ Notes on Calathus melano- 
cephalus collected in Iceland, the Westmanné Isles, and the Faroe Isles 
in June and July, 1890.” Messrs. M‘Lachlan, Stainton, Jenner Weir, 
Stevens, Jacoby, Lewis, and others took part in :he discussion which 
ensued. 

Mr. Arthur G. Butler communicated a paper entitled “ Further Notes 
on the Synonymy of the genera of Noctuites.”—H. Goss, Hon. See. 
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The Birds of Essex: a Contribution to the Natural Iistory of the 
County. By Mitter Curisty, F.L.S. With 162 woodcut 
illustrations, two plans, and a frontispiece. 8vo, pp. 302. 
Chelmsford -(Durrant & Co.), Buckhurst Hill (The Essex 
Field Club), and London (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). 1890. 


In this closely-printed, profusely-illustrated volume, which 
has just been issued as the second of the Essex Field Club 
Special Memoirs, we have the latest addition to the published 
treatises on county ornithology, of which there is now so goodly 
a series. It has been no secret that for a long time past 
Mr. Miller Christy has been collecting information for this 
_work, and in dealing with the mass of material that has come 
to hand, his industry and judgment are apparent upon almost 
every page. 

Referring to the scope and aim of the work (Introduction, 
p- 7), the author says :— 


“General information as to the habits and natural history of the 
species described, though not actually out of place, if space permits its 
insertion, is nevertheless by no means a prime requisite. A county or 
other local ornithology should, according to my ideas, deal primarily with 
the distribution and the frequency or otherwise of the species found within 
the area treated of, and of their habits and migrations within that area. 
More general information should, I consider, be reserved for more compre- 
hensive and general works, treating of the entire natural history of the 
species. Hence I have inserted in these pages very little upon the 
general habits of birds.” 


Mr. Christy's list contains the names of no less than 
272 species, of which five are especially remarkable because 
their occurrence in Essex led to their being described 
for the first time as British birds. These are the Alpine 
Accentor, shot near Walthamstow, on the borders of Epping 
Forest; the Blue-headed Wagtail, obtained by Henry Doubleday 
at Walton-on-the-Naze in October, 1834; the Pheasant, con- 
cerning which we would remark that although the earliest record 
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relates to its appearance in a bill of fare at Waltham Abbey in 
1059, this by no means proves that the bird was first introduced 
to British soil in the county of Essex; the Adriatic Gull, Larus 
melanocephalus, shot in Barking Creek in January, 1866; and 
Scopoli’s Sooty Tern, Sterna anestheta, obtained on one of the 
lightships at the Nore in September, 1875, as recorded by 
Mr. Howard Saunders in ‘ The Zoologist’ for 1877, p. 213. 

As regards the nomenclature adopted in this work, Mr. Christy 
informs us, in his Introduction, that it is that employed in ‘ The 
Ibis’ List of British Birds. This list, he considers, “ should 
now be regarded as the standard and only authorized one; for, 
although not altogether free from objectionable points, it is the 
joint work of several of our best working ornithologists, by whom 
it was most carefully and deliberately compiled, and it has been 
officially adopted by the Union. It is obviously, therefore, of 
greater weight than any list compiled by a single person only.” 
This is doubtless a good reason for adopting it; but we are 
unable to agree with Mr. Christy when he adds that “ the height 
of absurdity has been reached, and the utility of any nomenclature 
at all has been almost destroyed, when it is necessary, after 
mentioning a particular name, to add by whom (and often by 
whom it was not) bestowed”! He has surely overlooked the 
fact that the same specific name has been bestowed by different 
authors on different species, and unless the author's name follows 
that of the species the latter cannot be indicated with sufficient 
clearness. ‘Take the case of Sylvia rufa, for example, a name 
which has been applied by Boddaert, Gmelin, and Temminck to 
three different Warblers. 

It was a good notion to include in this volume some 
biographical notices of Essex ornithologists (pp. 8—34), and 
some account of the chief Essex bird Collections (pp. 35—38). 
In addition to these chapters we have, outside what may be 
termed the County Catalogue, chapters on Hawking (pp. 43—45), 
and on Decoys and Wildfowling (pp. 47—71), the last named 
being illustrated, and having plans of the only two decoys in 
Essex which are still worked at the present day. 

The small woodcuts of birds interspersed throughout the 
text are numerous, but of unequal merit. The majority were 
originally published in Johns’ ‘ British Birds in their Haunts’ ; 
others are copied from Bewick and from Buxton’s ‘ Epping 
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Forest,’ while a few have been specially drawn and engraved for 
the work by Mr. G. E. Lodge. 


Nature and Woodcraft. By Joun Warson, F.L.S. With Lllus- 
trations by G. E. Lopar. &8vo, pp. 302. London: Walter 
Smith & Innis. 1890. 


UnDER this attractive title Mr. Watson has collected a number 
of newspaper articles on a variety of topics more or less connected 
with Natural History, and most of them very pleasantly written. 
- But we have failed to discover a single observation that is new, 
while we have found many with which we are quite unable to 
agree. 

To take a few instances from the first chapter on Birds of 
Prey. The “bright orange of the tarsi” is not a distinctive 
character of the Sparrowhawk, as the author supposes (p. 6), nor 
is it the habit of this bird to ‘ beat the air with pointed wings,” 
and “hang as if suspended’”’ (p.7). ‘Thé Sparrowhawk has 
rounded wings, and the action of hovering (which has suggested 
the name “ windhover’’) is that of the Kestrel. On page 10 we 
are told that the Peregrine Falcon “ will dash through a flock of 
wild ducks or a covey of partridges, wounding several in its sortie, 
but eventually carrying off the one selected with unerring aim.” 
That the one selected is struck down with unerring aim is true 
enough, but that several are previously wounded is altogether a 
myth, and we make this statement with confidence, having seen 
scores of grouse and partridges killed by falcons. 

Equally wide of the mark is the assertion (p. 12) that “ the 
great grouse poachers of the moors are the beautiful little Merlins.” 
We have seen these birds repeatedly in their natural haunts; 
have trained and flown several; and have seen many others 
trained and flown by other people at quarry suited. to their size 
and strength, and thus have had abundant opportunity of judging 
of their capabilities. But we have never seen anything to make 
us believe that the Merlin is in the habit of killing grouse, or 
that it possesses the requisite strength and weight to do so if it 
would. That it occasionally carries off newly-hatched grouse on 
which to feed its own young in the nest is likely enough; but 
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even then it must be remembered that when a hawk is in the air, 
a warning note from the old hen grouse causes her young, if near 
her, to shelter under her wings, or if at a little distance to squat 
and hide in the heather till the danger is past. 

The usual prey of the Merlin consists of Linnets, Stonechats, 
and Meadow Pipits on the moors, and Larks, Buntings, and other 
small birds on the lower and cultivated grounds. On the coast 
it may be seen in pursuit of a Dunlin or other small Sandpiper; 
but in no instance do we remember to have seen it with prey 
larger and stronger than itself, as a grouse undoubtedly is. 

By a curious coincidence, while these pages were passing 
through the press, we received from a correspondent in Ireland 
a fine female Merlin, which had just been shot while in pursuit 
of a Martin. We at once placed it in the scales, and found it 
to weigh a trifle under 7 oz. A Red Grouse in good condition 
will weigh 28 oz., or just four times as much. | 

The statement (p. 16) that ‘‘ Christopher North is the only 
writer who has done justice to Owls” argues a limited acquaint- 
ance with ornithological literature, or a somewhat defective 
memory; otherwise the name of Waterton (amongst many others) 
could hardly escape mention in connection with this bird. 

Nor is it only in such shortcomings as these that this book is 
a disappointing one. The chapter on White Wild Cattle, for 
example, not only contains nothing new, but, compared with the 
Report recently furnished by a Committee of the British Associa- 
tion (‘ Zoologist,’ 1887), it is singularly meagre and unsaiisfactory. 
‘'wo misprints, by the way, occur in the opening sentence, where 
“ Bickling and Viange” should, of course, be ‘ Blickling and 
Vaynol.” 

These signs of hasty compilation and general want of accuracy 
considerably detract from what is otherwise a very pleasantly 
written and nicely printed volume. 

Mr. Lodge’s sketches of “the Peregrine’s Eyrie,” “the end 
of a Sparrowhawk,” “the Golden Eagle,” and ‘‘ Snow Buntings,” 
which have been carefully lithographed by Mr. L. Hutchinson, 
make pretty and appropriate illustrations. 
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